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EVENTS AND THE FUTURE 


T is quite possible to use the word ‘‘event’’ as a fundamental 
term in science and yet carry over into the meaning of the term 
implications which belong to an order of scientific conceptions which 
‘‘event’’ is employed to replace, and which are incompatible with 
satisfying the conditions which ‘‘event’’ is selected to meet. An 
illustration of this fact, and of the philosophical consequences of it 
is found in Broad’s Scientific Thought. Following Whitehead, 
Broad points out that ‘‘there are many types of objects whose char- 
acteristic qualities need a certain minimum of duration to inhere in.”’ 
For example, if nothing is a mind which does not have memory, a 
long enough duration to permit memory is clearly necessary to the 
existence of a mind. Again, ‘‘suppose that a certain sort of atom 
consisted of a nucleus and an electron rotating about it at a certain 
characteristic speed. Such an atom would need at least the duration 
of one complete rotation to display its characteristic properties. .. . 
If the duration of one complete rotation be sliced up into adjacent 
successive parts, the contents of the parts will differ m quality from 
the contents of the whole.’’} 

I quote the passage because it gives an indispensable character 
of anything which may be termed an event: namely, a qualitative 
variation of parts with respect to the whole which requires duration 
in which to display itself. If we assume only qualitative homoge- 
neity in a mind, we shall not have memory, and hence by definition 
not a mind. For the later portion of the total duration, even if 
otherwise exactly like the earlier, must, if there be memory, differ 
from it by recalling the previous state, and hence can not be a mere 
unchanged persistence of the earlier. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Broad at once goes on to show that 
he does not regard qualitative variation to be involved in the defini- 
tion of an event. He says ‘‘there may well be objects which are tem- 
porally homogeneous. This would mean that, however you divide 
up their history, the contents of the slices are the same as each other 
and as the whole quality. . . . Now science regards the ultimate 
scientific objects as being spatio-temporally homogeneous. And it 
assumes that these ultimate scientific objects never begin or end. 


1 Broad, Scientific Thought, p. 403, italies not in original. 
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Thus the ultimate scientific objects are regarded as eternal in the 
sense of existing throughout all time. The only ultimate scientific 
changes are the groupings and regroupings of such objects according 
to a single set of fundamental laws.’’ 2 

Now I am not concerned here to try to show that there are no 
such objects. Mr. Broad says that he does not know whether the 
assumption that there are such objects is true or not, and I shall not 
profess to know that it is false. But one can assert on purely formal 
grounds that such objects are not events, nor parts of events. 
Eternal objects have no ‘‘history,’’ much less a history which can be 
‘‘divided.’’ And if it is stated that such objects are the ‘‘temporally 
homogeneous”’ slabs out of which events or histories are composed, 
it is not evident how the union or co-adjacence of the timeless can 
give rise to time, nor how the qualitatively homogeneous can pass into 
the qualitatively heterogeneous; nor, to generalize, how ‘‘eternal 
objects’’ subject to a ‘‘single set of fundamental laws’’ can permit 
of regroupings, nor what conceivable meaning can attach to the 
phrase ‘‘ultimate scientific changes.’’ The argument is not helped 
out by saying that the ultimate objects are eternal in the sense of 
‘‘existing throughout all time.’’ For unless there are changes and 
changes such that eternal objects can be put in correspondence with 
them, on the basis of which correspondence eternal objects may be 
said to have duration, there is no time for them to exist ‘‘through- 
out.’’? There is also no sense in terming them temporally homo- 
geneous. Their homogeneity with respect to temporality is utter 
irrelevancy to it. In short, the only logical significance which can 
be attached to the passage cited is one which makes ‘‘objects’’ log- 
ically prior to events, while it also sets serious barriers, to put it 
mildly, in the way of deriving events from objects as defined. While 
nominally much is made of events, the emphasis turns out Pick- 
wickian.*® 

The bearing of the implication that (i) there are adjacent slabs 
of time which (ii) are qualitatively homogeneous with one another, 
appears in Broad’s explicit discussion of time and the future, in an 
earlier part of the book, namely, Chapter Two. There he says that 
by event he is going to signify ‘‘anything which endures at all, 
no matter how long it lasts or whether it be qualitatively alike or 

2 Ibid., p. 403, italics mine. 

8 Contrast with Whitehead’s: ‘‘Objects are entities recognized as apper 
taining to events,’’ Principles of Natural Knowledge, 81. There was, of course, 
no obligation upon Broad to follow Whitehead, but the thought of the latter 
so hangs together that it is not possible to borrow his conception of events, and 


then place ‘‘recognita’’ or objects behind and under events, without getting 
into precisely such difficulties as the above. 
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qualitatively different in adjacent stages in its history.’’* Here we 
have an express statement that there may be stages of history which 
are qualitatively like each other. It is my purpose to show that this 
assumption determines the results at which he arrives with respect 
to time, especially as regards futurity. Assuming that the definition 
means just what it says, and that by qualitative likeness he intends 
identity, and not merely close similarity—which, of course, admits 
heterogeneity—there appears to be no basis whatever for the idea 
of ‘‘adjacent stages.’’ Bare persistence is not history and it has no 
stages; the moment they are referred to as stages qualitative change 
is introduced. Stages mean differences. A persistent ‘‘duration’’ 
without change may be alleged to be part of a history when enclosed 
in a larger whole in which there is qualitative variation, but it can 
not be itself a history. And without a history what is meant by im- 
puting endurance to the thing called ‘‘event’’? But where there 
are adjacent stages, every such stage is an event, or history, and 
hence it has stages, which are events. Or, every event comprises 
events and is itself comprised in an event.® 

The only other way in which we can intelligibly speak of adja- 
cent stages in what persists as qualitatively the same is in relation 
to some other event. If we have taken genuine stages of difference 
in M and have assigned a certain date of beginning and end to each 
of these, then we may compare M as to these stages with N, and 
assign an identical duration (or some part of it) to N, and, by setting 
up a one-to-one correspondence between it and the stages of M, appor- 
tion it, in spite of its homogeneity. That we do thus divide into 
stages things which do not themselves exhibit perceptible differences 
is a well-known fact. But to say that a, in spite of qualitative iden- 
tity, is a temporal stage of N, is to assert that it can be put in one- 
to-one correspondence with a, which is a qualitative variation of M, 
standing in turn in specified relation to 8, 7, 8, . . . other qualitative 
variations of M. 

Given the conception of an event as something internally un- 
changed, it is clear that the beginning of an event, and the occurrence 
of a qualitative variation in an event (if there be any distinction be- 
tween these two things), is something other than an event. So Mr. 
Broad quite logically says that qualitative changes ‘‘involve the com- 
ing into existence of an event,’’ and that such a change, which he calls 
a becoming, is of such a peculiar character that it is misleading to 
term it a change. ‘‘When we say that a thing changes in quality, 
or that an event changes in pastness, we are talking of events that 
exist both before and after the moment at which the change takes 


4 Op. cit., p. 54; italies not in original text. 
5 Whitehead, The Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 61, 77. 
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place. But when an event becomes, it comes into existence; and it 
was not anything at all until it had become”’ (p. 68, italics in original 
text). From this it follows logically that past and present events 
exist, since they have become; future events do not exist at all, since 
they have not become. Thus it follows from his conception of the 
intrinsically homogeneous character of an event that the future 
occupies a status existentially which is radically different from that of 
past and present events. The ‘‘future is simply nothing at all” 
(p. 70). ‘‘A present event is defined as one which is succeeded by 
nothing ;’’ ‘‘there is no such thing as ceasing to exist; what has be- 
come exists henceforth forever’’ (p. 68 and p. 69). Thus the sum 
total of existence is always increasing; something becomes; when 
this event is past, a fresh slice of existence has been added to the 
total history of the world. 

The distinction between ‘‘event’’ and ‘‘becoming’’ follows log- 
ically from his definition of event. Events become but they are not 
becomings. What is given us by Broad is thus a lot of unchanging 
things, termed, nevertheless, events, with abrupt insertions of 
changes; time in the usual sense would appear to proceed by jerks 
or interruptions. How this view is adjusted to any notion of causal 
continuity does not here concern us. The point is that it is indis- 
pensable to Broad’s argument to speak of events as that which come 
into existence. But if an event is a becoming, it is not intelligible 
to speak of the eventing of an event; or the becoming of a becoming. 
And an event is a becoming if as an event it involves qualitative 
variation or heterogeneity throughout itself. A distinction between 
event and becoming can be drawn only if an event is conceived as 4 
solid homogeneous slab throughout, that is, is conceived of as not 
an event or a history. Broad carries over into his nominal use of 
the term ‘‘event’’ considerations pertinent to modes of thought 
which attach to what we may call the ‘‘pre-event’’ era of scientific 
history. 

The bearing upon ‘‘time’’ and the future should be fairly evident. 
If existences are histories or events in the sense of becomings, then 
past-present-future are on the same level, because all are phases of 
any event or becoming. Any becoming is from, to, through. Its 
fromness, or out-of-ness, is its pastness; its towardness or intrinsic 
direction, it its futurity; that through which the becoming passes 
is its presentness. No becoming can be perceived or thought of ex- 
cept as out of something into something, and this involves a series 
of transitions which, taken distributively, belong both to the ‘‘out-of” 
and the ‘‘into,”’ or form a ‘‘through.’’ The present has thus nothing 
privileged about it; it is as legitimate to speak of the present century 
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4 
or the present geological age as of the present ‘‘moment.’’ The 
present is defined in relation to an ‘‘out-of’’ and by a future or 
‘‘into,’’ as truly as the past by the present. 

Since without change into, there is no becoming or event, futurity 
is comprised directly in any and every event which can be said to 
be present, or, better, be said to have a phase of presentness. 

On this basis it is mere fiction that we know pastness and futurity 
only by means of inference from presentness. Any experience of any- 
thing in being an experience of a becoming or event contains within 
itself qualities which are named pastness, presence, and futurity. 
To recall a specific past event or to foresee or predict a future specific 
event requires inference, but in the same sense it demands inference 
to make a determinately specific judgment about anything said to be 
present. Psychologically, expectancy stands on the same level as 
memory ; in the same sense in which the latter can be said to refer 
directly to the past, the former can be said to refer directly to the 
future. In fact, it is questionable whether psychologically the 
attitude of expectancy is not more usually co-present with observa- 
tions of what is going on than that of recall. It is even possible that 
we so commonly ignore it just because it is so omnipresent that there 
is no need to make it an object of explicit attention. 

Mr. Broad gives what seems to me a correct account of judgments 
about the future, but to make a false use of his analysis. It is true 
that we can not refer intellectually to a future event, if the future 
is dissevered from the present, for then it does not exist for us to 
refer to. But when he says that it is not true that a judgment in- 
volving the future can ‘‘mean anything that begins with the state- 
ment: ‘There is an event’ (p. 76), he says something gratuitously 
unnecessary. The judgment involving the future is: ‘‘There is a go- 

ing-on or a becoming such that it has a specified directional move- 
ment.’’ To make the judgment about the future explicit is not to 
refer to a non-existent ; it is to infer the further becoming of what is 
going-on. ‘‘It will probably rain tomorrow’’ asserts a quality of 
toward-whichness characteristic of what is happening to-day defined 
in terms of yesterdays. In its completeness it is a judgment regard- 
ing some out-of-which-through-which-into-which. 

When Mr. Broad says that any judgment that professes to be 
about the future seems to ‘‘involve two peculiar and not further ana- 
lyzable kinds of assertion,’’ one of which ‘‘asserts that further events 
will become’? (italics mine), and the other that so-and-so ‘‘will char- 
acterize some of the events which will become’’ (italics mine), he 
simply restores under the name of ‘‘will’’ what he officially denies 
under the name of futurity.° ‘‘Will be’’ and the future tense are 

Op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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equivalents and both go back to an ‘‘it-is-going-to,’’ where the 
going-to characterizes what is. ‘‘Will become’’ is equivalent to 
futurity, precisely because it does not refer to some other event 
wholly disconnected from the present, but to an event or becoming 
which is going-on. Hence the ‘‘was,’’ the ‘‘is,’’ when temporally 
limited to a phase of the going-on, and the ‘‘will be’’ all stand on 
the same level with respect to judgment. All of them as judgments 
are equally susceptible of error, but that is because all involve in- 
ference. For to say that every event, or going-on, has a phase of 
pastness, presentness, and futurity is not to say that what has been, 
is, and will be, is immediately self-revealing, or that it can be deter- 
mined without an intellectual or mediating factor. 

To save space I have written somewhat dogmatically. But the 
argument is hypothetical. It contrasts what follows if an event isa 
becoming or involves qualitative changes throughout, with what 
follows if something nominally termed an event is defined so as to 
exclude internal heterogeneity. In my opinion, Mr. Broad first nom- 
inally introduces duration into his ‘‘events’’ and then takes pains 
to eliminate all temporality from them. Having done that, he is 
obliged to re-introduce time by a succession of arbitrarily assumed 
interruptions or jerks, called becomings. 

JOHN DEweEy. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





ESTHETIC AND THE RATIONAL IDEAL. II? 


ArT 


EAUTY is a product of art so dearly prized, it is no wonder 

we find art almost universally defined in terms of beauty: ‘‘un 
travail [Théophile Gautier has said] dégagé de toute préoccupation 
autre que celle du beau en lui-méme.’’ To those committed to this use 
of terms, our change of topic with the turn of page must be quite 
inexplicable; as how could we be helped toward a discovery of the 
defining purpose of beauty by seeking it in the purpose of an Art 
beauty alone defines? Obviously, if we have not quite lost our way, 
this change of topic can only portend that we are not in the end to 
recognize beauty as the sole preoccupation of art. And as we have 
left technical art well behind us, as we can therefore have no design 
of reviving the ‘‘ulterior motives’’ and ‘‘ultimate utilities’? which 
objects of esthetic appreciation may enjoy per accidens, our mead- 
ing can only be that we intend to give a place among works of art 
to the ugly, perhaps to the neutral as well! 


1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 9. 
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Is this an audacity? Yet I would ask one who sees only per- 
versity in the suggestion, what adjective he would have me apply to 
such productions as (say) Murillo’s ‘‘Beggars,’’ Rops’ ‘‘Buveuse 
d’absinthe,’’ the smells of ‘‘Pére Goriot’s’’ boarding house, those 
figures moving through the scenes of Maupassant: ‘‘les paysans 
avares, les matelots ivres, les filles perdues, les petits employés abétis 
par le bureau et tous les humbles en qui l’humilité est sans beauté 
comme sans vertu’??? Would he have me call these creations beauti- 
ful? I could not be so perverse. Would he not have me call them 
works of art? But he could not be so perverse. 

Those who neither stretch the meaning of the beautiful to make 
it include creations verging from the neutral to the hideous, nor 
yet shrink the meaning of art to leave no room within it for the 
unlovely, are left at no loss for a word to distinguish the modeler 
of these graceless forms from the artist who has merely aborted. 
Even the creator of the cold and repellent may have, and to be artist 
must have—‘‘ succeeded.”’ 

Now, only in the accomplishment of a purpose can one succeed or 
fail, and the real significance of this expression, ‘‘success,’’ must 


be sought in the purpose it implies. This purpose in whose service 
things need take on no beauty; this end the fair, the gray, the dark 


may equally serve—where can it lie? Too easily, here, does the 
weary mind accept logical confusions rather than let its question 
wait longer for definite answer. Do we not see great works of art 
serving the good: ‘‘in the cathedral [as Ruskin has just said] under- 
taken for religious or civic reasons; in the fresco or picture intended 
as an illustration of a story or an aid to devotion .. .’’? Since fine 
art lends its service to the good, why not for the sake of peace risk 
a trifling ‘‘false conversion’’ and define art to be what helps the, 
service of the good? Or again, this ‘‘story’’ the picture illustrates, 
may it not be a true story; and what ‘‘civic reason’’ builds the edifice, 
may it not build to edify? How often has art been able to ‘‘bring 
home to us’’ the truth mere science has left us cold to! Then may 
not art be what helps the service of the true? (And what in these 
last speculations adds to our contentment with the result is the 
breadth of art that may inspire whether to goodness or to truth: with 
what monstrous perfections of ugliness have not Dante and Milton 
warned souls away from hell; with what rhythmic monotonies has 
Leopardi wearied them of corths with what unearthly sweetness has 
Raphael won them to heaven). 

But need one be told that anything may be pressed into the 
service of anything without acquiring thereby a teleological defini- 


? Anatole France, Vie littéraire; I, 54. 
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tion? A mathematician taught Greece her music, a poet brought 
the atoms to Rome; but does mathematics then become what makes 
for music, or poetry what hands-on mechanics? And what in all this 
is mere caution turns into something more when we observe how art 
may with equal purity serve opposite ends; may chant in cathedrals 
or enchant in brothels; may point to new truth or endear old lives, 

When one reflects on all the looseness and improvidence there 
is in historic attempts to point the purpose of art, one comes to feel 
there can be but one fast and firm motive in the whole struggle; 
namely, to accept any rather than find no teleological definition for 
this supreme accomplishment of the most energetically purposeful of 
beings—man. So feeling, impatient history has seized on ready-made 
purposes, and finding (as well it might) striving humanity to have 
caught at art as a weapon now in this cause, now in that, has argued 
out with itself the cause to serve which makes art true art. The 
protagonist of any end as the end to serve which makes art true, or 
makes art art, seems in the enthusiasm of his partisanship not only 
to overlook all history telling of art’s contribution to hostile ends, 
but to miss the significance of his whole problem-setting. For if, 
indeed, the advocate of an end X (definable without reference to 
art) succeeded in convincing that only the art employed to serve 
this X was true art, he would have triumphed in the destruction of all 
fine, or free, art: he would have made art technical. I mean, only 
to serve the good or only to serve the true, on pain of not being real, 
is as surely to lose all reality as fine (or free) art as would be only 
to serve eating or only to serve drinking. Such art might be as 
noble as noble master could make faithful slave, its best glory would 
remain a glorious servitude. 


But it must be time, as time is measured by human patience, 
to give over being a critic of others’ struggles to arrive at a defini- 
tion of art; time to offer one’s own suggestion to be target in its 
turn. That this target may at least lack nothing of visibility, let 
me without art give it outline in certain postulates: 

(1) Art is the creation of a being in a society of beings already 
possessed of purposes definable without reference to art. 

(2) In so far as this art, leaving these ends unchanged, improves 
the means, it is technical art. 

(3) Technical art gives rise only to the categories better and 
worse. If the better implement is sometimes called beautiful, this 
is a superfluous adjective, a rhetorical luxury. 

(4) Only the art whose purpose is to change the purposes of the 
beings to whom it is addressed is fine (‘‘free,’’ or ‘‘freeing’’) art. 
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(5) The (complete) artist must be a messenger of discontent— 
what more he may be remains to be seen. 

All this compactness of statement has served its purpose in 
giving us headings for discussion; it can not expect to meet with 
approval till it has explained itself. But some things are at once 
evident: whether or not a sound definition of art, it is at least a 
teleological one; and if it be the right one, it is easy to understand 
why it should have been easily missed by those looking for just such 
a definition. Teleological is our definition because, of course, the 
art defined in terms of its appeal can appeal only to purposeful 
beings: only such as are wedded to some object can be divorced from 
it. But all our previous teleological definitions (of life and its wm- 
plements) have set their classes to winning ends; art only wins its 
purpose by first losing us, 1.e., loosing us from old ends. Yet how nat- 
ural to expect that in a world given over to change, ends should be 
changeable as well as means; how natural, too, that life entertaining 
the hypothesis (it may be, the illusion) of a better world, should con- 
sider a revision of ends to be within the possible meaning of ‘‘better- 
ment’’! In which case must there not be something in us deeply, 
if at first but instinctively, interested in putting us out of love with 
our idols? When has articulate life lacked vigor to dissuade? Jere- 
miah, had he not turned preacher, might have come down to us a poet. 
Nor if in his depth of convinction he lost his art, did he lose it for the 
note of dissuasion in his appeal; (‘‘They have hewed them out cis- 
terns, broken cisterns’’); rather, for the didactic persuasion that 
followed on it (‘‘Hear ye the word of the Lord’’). 

‘To create art for art’s sake, to cultivate art for itseli—to amuse, 
to charm, to move... .’’: thus did Sainte-Beuve once venture to 
assign positive end and object to an art which merely to call ‘‘free’’ 
is to leave free of all connotation. It will not be missed that all these 
infinitives, to amuse, to charm, to move, leave the object of art in a 
mood or condition art would produce in the receiver. One might 
wish there were leisure so far to wander from our argument as to 
show how much of the literature of esthetics agrees in leaving the 
artist with the function of producing a certain psychological effect 
on his public. This effect is commonly defined in terms which (like 
“‘amusement’’ and ‘‘charm’’) connote agreeable states of mind. 
Even when the very word ‘‘pleasure’’ is avoided and the philosopher 
finds loftier phrases to set forth the mood art should induce, it re- 
mains but a state of mind: ‘‘Das Gefiihl der Schénheit ist das 
Gefiihl der positiven Lebensbestitigung die ich in einem sinnlichen 
Object erlebe, es ist das objectivierte Gefiihl der Selbst- oder Lebens- 
bejahung; das Gefiihl der Hisslichkeit ist das objectivierte Geftihl 
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der Verneinung meiner selbst oder das Gefiihl der erlebten und 
objectivierten Lebensverneinung.’’* So Theodore Lipps, in a most 
thoughtful analysis of the esthetic judgment. Yet however remote 
from immediate sensualities are these ‘‘feelings’’ of assertion and 
negation of self, or of life, as feelings they are still but certain mental 
states, the one more or less pleasant, the other more or less not. 

Whether his object be to amuse, to charm, to please, to induce 
feelings of self-assertion or of whatever other sort, the artist, if we 
stop here, seems to have become a practicing psychologist soliciting 
commissions to evoke states of mind as called for. There have been 
artists complaisant enough or courageous enough to accept as theirs 
the rdle of professional entertainer: ‘‘And if one be of a mind s0 
independent that he can not stoop to this necessity, one course is 
open to him; he can desist from art, and follow some more manly way 
of life. . . . To live by pleasure is not a high calling; it involves 
patronage, however veiled; it numbers the artist, however ambi- 
tious, along with dancing-girls and billiard-markers. The French 
have a romantic evasion for one employment, and call its practition- 
ers the Daughters of Joy. The artist is of the same family, he is 
of the Sons of Joy, chose his trade to please himself, gains his liveli- 
hood by pleasing others, and has parted with something of the sterner 
dignity of man.’’ So Robert Louis Stevenson, in that unwelcomed 
passage of his ‘‘ Letter to a Young Man.’’ 

The resentment called forth by Stevenson’s ‘‘Letter’’ was quite 
general in its day; yet, save in its touching honesty, the ‘‘Letter” 
adds nothing to the implications of a Sainte-Beuve or a Theodore 
Lipps. When we ask ourselves why identification of art’s function 
in life with the production of ‘‘amused,’’ ‘‘charmed,’’ ‘‘pleased,”’ 
‘‘self-assertive,’’ states of mind (however ‘‘objectified’’) so offends 
our common sense of art’s dignity, it may not be easy to say. Ina 
sense, all teaching, all preaching, all the ‘‘sterner dignities’’ of ap- 
peal can do no more than aim at producing states of mind to begin 
with. But that phrase ‘‘to begin with’’ puts words to our disap- 
pointment with psychological accounts of art: the teacher of a new 
science, the preacher of a new morals would do ill to overlook the 
psychology of pleading a cause; so, of course, would the artist. 
But our understanding is that when the teacher or preacher has 80 
far carried the day as to produce the state of mind called ‘‘con- 
viction,’’ there remains something for the convinced one ‘‘to do about 
it.’ Is not this equally true when the artist has ‘‘succeeded’’! 
If so, the soundest psychology of art no more gives the teleology of 
art than the psychology of pedagogy gives the meaning of science, 

8 Aesthetik, I, 126. 
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than a treatise on homilectics replaces a theology. What does the 
artist want us ‘‘to do about it’’? In the answer to that must lie 
his meaning. 

It may have been noticed, and attributed to oversight, that in 
these last allusions to Sainte-Beuve one of his expressions for the 
purpose of free art has been consistently omitted. To create art 
for art’s sake was, Sainte-Beuve had said, (to amuse and to charm, 
indeed, but also) to move. Doubtless Sainte-Beuve did not, but the 
reader may be willing to, see a difference between a creation content 
to amuse and charm and the work that means to move. At least he 
may allow me to take advantage of a philological accident to separate 
in thought the energizing suggestion of the verb to move from the 
servile image of purveying. In the largest comprehension we can 
compass of the sense in which art moves, may lie the best answer we 
ean hope for to our question, What would the artist have us do? 

Art moves us; and at once to purge the expression of all its me- 
chanical figurativeness, let us accept the common saying,—art moves 
us out of ourselves. No matter for the moment how later we are to 
turn this vagueness into distinct meaning; with all its uncertainty 
still about it one thing it leaves certain: no one would think motion 
in space, whithersoever and howsoever it might carry him, was bound 
to carry him out of himself. ‘‘Changes of scene,’’ ‘‘swift canters,”’ 
“brisk walks,’’ and the like prescriptions are mechanical resources, 
as tonics and diets are chemical devices, of a therapy addressed to 
moods of the ‘‘seif.’’ Sometimes, alas too seldom, they work to the 
extent of so changing these moods as to make of the fortunate pa- 
tient ‘‘a new man.’’ But such are the amiable treacheries of lan- 
guage, we should be quite as likely to describe this man ‘‘made over’’ 
as a man ‘‘made himself again.’’ That is, not new loves, but new 
(or renewed) ardors have been given him: given him by art indeed, 
but by an art purely technical. He has not, in the sense we are hop- 
ing to define, been moved out of, but back into, himself, 

If we ask ourselves what real meaning lies back of the kinemati- 
cal image of an art that moves, what really happens to one who by 
such art has been ‘‘carried out of himself,’’ the beginning of an 
answer may lie in things thought out before. For to be thus ‘‘trans- 
formed’’ can mean primarily nothing more than to be thrust into a 
new class of those classes teleologically defined. It is, then, to be 
changed as to one’s purpose; it is to enter on a world in which things 
are revalued. In the last of our postulates we introduced the artist 
as one whose first function was to be a messenger of discontent. So, 
indeed, should we call one who detached us from our old loves, our 


#Caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. Hor. Epl. I, 11. 
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old estimate of supreme values; and just this would the artist do 
who moved us—not to easy tears and idle laughter but—to self. 
abandonment. 


But is art the only disturber of stagnant content apt to move us 
in this clear sense, to induce us to be off with old loves, whether or 
not on with new? 

First, let us make sure what is really old about the attachments 
from whose hold we may be detached, whether by art or by whatever 
other deep-stirring experience. And here perhaps I can best ex- 
plain what is not meant by old if I make clear what objects of trans- 
ferred desire I should not call new. 

The delicate libertine of d’Annunzio’s ‘‘Piacere’’ passes from 
liaison to liaison, until his conception of a ‘‘beloved’’ becomes so 
abstract as to leave him confused as to the proper proper-name. 
One would eall the heroine of each fresh adventure not so much a 
new love as another love: the kind is all one. In such transfers, 
rather than transformations, of sentiment art has no proper part. 

To be a new love in our sense is to be a new kind of love. But 
the sense in which it is new in kind is important enough to distin- 
guish. For many an experience in life ‘‘carries one off one’s feet’’ 
only to set one on them again in old, old places. It will be remem- 
bered how Plato insisted that all experience served but as a reminder. 
Certainly some experience, and that of the most moving kind, serves 
for no more, and all its moving quality stirs but a memory. One 
recalls Bossuet’s ‘‘We all know we are to die; but none of us believes 
it.’? Suppose, then, his eloquence, his preacher’s art if you will, 
to have won: he has ‘‘brought death home.’’? Whatever practical 
results this home-coming death brings with it (repentance and fruits 
meet for repentance), it brings to no heart and to no mind a new 
heaven: only a reminder that the way to an old one is by other 
paths, to be taken timely or not at all. The art is technical; a skilful 
insurance agent practices no other, and like Bossuet seeks but to 
remind of an old-accepted end, to instruct, but in a new prudence 
of means. 

Passion is another mighty master of reminiscence, and is of those 
most given to ‘‘sweeping the learner off his feet.’’ Of one so carried 
away, not only the bystander but the man himself confesses, ‘‘he 
knew not it was in him.’’ But now he know—or as Bossuet would 
say, at last believes—what? That just as he is as the grass of the 
field, so is he as the beast of the jungle. He reminds us, he reminds 
himself, of the instinctive things of this world. But what is instine- 
tive life? Not, indeed, a life of peculiar ends, but a life of inflex- 
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ible means, of habitual or ‘‘type’’ reactions. Bossuet’s penitent was 
recalled; the passion-swept soul has reverted. In such transforma- 
tions as turn into returnings, however violent the emotion, the art 
that frees has no proper part: their new loves are not new, only 
newly brought to mind and sought anew. 

We distinguish, then, art the liberator from other influences that 
move: the new for whose sake it emancipates from an old love must 
not be merely another of the same kind, must not be the same heaven 
sought by better means or suddenly lost by worse ones. The move- 
ment art sets free must be toward a new heaven, a new end or 
kingdom of ends. Thus from the republic of artists we have ex- 
cluded many who no doubt influence deeply enough the living of our 
lives: we have excluded the like of the physician who restores, the 
preacher who recalls, the inspiration that passionately reverts. But 
have we gone far enough in our exclusions? and is no great moving 
influence but art free from all shadow of returning? 

The latter half of the sixteenth century witnessed one of those 
cataclysms of science wherein in a swirl of mechanism the old heaven 
and all the stars that guided were swept away. All this had been 
at the gesture of a single man: he called himself ‘‘The Awak- 
ener’? . . 

‘Lo, an Awakener has come! 

‘‘One who has swept the heavens, sped by the stars and passed 
beyond walls of the world. He has annihilated the spheres of 
heaven; no longer is reason shut within their imaginary confines. 
We know there is but one heaven, one immense ether. 

‘‘This is heaven where we are.’’ (Cenda.) 

Here was a scientific emancipation indeed, and if any one think 
it was to its time no more than a new suggestion of astronomy, let 
him but recall the language in which this time had been wont to 
Voice its last aspiration : 


‘*O most blessed mansion of the city which is above! O most clear day of 


eternity, which night obscureth not, but the highest truth ever enlighten- 
eth! ... 


‘Oh that the day would once appear, and that all these temporal things 
were at an end! To the saints it shineth.... 


‘*But to those that are pilgrims on the earth it appeareth only afar off, 
ag it were through a glass’? (De imitatione). 


The ‘‘spheres’’ this new astronomical idea had annihilated were, 
indeed, the spheres of Exodus, Plato, Aristotle, Ptolemy. But with 
them had vanished all meaning the word ‘‘above’’ had ever held: 
what then of ‘‘the city which is above,’’ what of its ‘‘most blessed 
mansion’? What of all the blessedness that to us ‘*pilgrims on the 
earth appeareth only afar off,’’ when the astronomer has said ‘‘this 
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is heaven where we are’’? Was not then this Awakener, this Gior- 
dano Bruno, the most upsetting of all messengers of discontent, the 
master of all masters of art? 

To this, with the rest of the world I would answer, no; but the 
reason for this no must carry us beyond the ‘‘postulates’’ of art so 
far formulated. 

If, indeed, the historic Awakener had stopped his story with the 
news of an astronomical discovery, or with the mechanical insight 
that the cosmos, instead of being finite and heterogeneous, was infinite 
and homogeneous, we might well make out with what has already 
been said. Neither this nor any other new insight into mechanism 
is in itself a theory of values. If, indeed, we value the scientific dis. 
covery, we value it for being a discovery, not for being this discovery. 
It is a step in our progress toward the mechanical ideal, and we have 
seen throughout how valuable was this ideal to the pursuit of all 
things valued; it stands for a vision of omnipotence in means, but 
suggests nothing as to the worth of ends. So Bruno; had he stopped 
with the announcement, Lo! the stars are other suns spread through 
infinity, his thought would have had value: it would not have revised 
values. It would have corrected an ancient illusion concerning the 
mechanism of things, but stars that are suns are worth neither more 
nor less than stars that are stars. Only, taking them to be either 
when they are the other must frustrate the pursuit of ends, whatever 
the ends. 

Still it is true even this much, this bare astronomy would have 
accidentally upset the topography of the world-old values. The city 
which is above was surely gone when the above was gone; and with it 
all the blessed mansions. What of old ends remained undisturbed and 
even better served (since by a more powerful science) were just the 
eating, drinking, and merry-making the saints had valued so ‘‘low.”’ 
The question had to be asked whether the saints’ topography was 
essential to their theology and to all the values expressed in terms 
thereof. If their ‘‘above’’ and their ‘‘afar’’ were essentially spatial, 
Ptolemaic, then, indeed, mechanical science had detached us from an 
old love by reducing its object to less than a phantom. But need 
their ‘‘on high’’ really mean ‘‘beyond the spheres’’? 

It is well known how clearly Bruno put this question to himself, 
and how vigorously he answered, no. Bruno did more, he tried to 
show what this ultimate religious value accidentally located in Peri- 
patetic terms really did mean. And therewith, Bruno ceased to be 
an artist. 

Bruno taught a new heaven, and therewith forewent all claim to 
other art than that technical art the good teacher might own. For 
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art may not teach. This is indeed the aspect of art untouched by the 
‘‘postulates’’ so far ventured. I may take the opportunity to add 
it to the list, then turn to its further illustration: 

6. The artist, after having inspired us with discontent, advocates 
no new ideal wherein contentment may be found. 

There is in the Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante one of those scenes 
of wild humor wherein Bruno delighted more than any reader 
of him can. A senile Jove, conscious of having outlived his day, 
bewails in grotesque strains his deserted altars. For Bruno, Jove 
(who stood for Jehovah) was simply a dying god, a laughing stock 
now, to be afterwhile nothing. And in his place, holding over noth- 
ing of old divinities (save a faint flavor of allegory) would reign 
Bruno’s new God: the Anima Mundi. 

That is philosophy; it is not art. But an artist (I choose one 
who did not confuse art with ‘‘charming,’’ ‘‘amusing,’’ or otherwise 
‘‘beautiful’’ effects) has since faced the same world and spoken of 
it as an artist, not as a philosopher—‘‘I know’’ [he said]— 


I know I have the best of time and space, and was never measured and never 
will be measured .. . 






I tramp a perpetual journey, (come listen all!) 
My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes and a staff cut from the woods, 
No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 

Thave no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to dinner-table, library, exchange, 

But each man and each woman of you I lead upon a knoll, 

My left hand hooked around your waist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents and the public road... 


Not I, not any one else can travel that road for you, 
You must travel it for yourself. 














Which words, if you do not feel them to be music, who shall in- 
sist you should? But will you not grant them like music in this ?— 
they create for you nothing, they create in you the mood to create. 
Which, if you will first let your imagination travel through the 
whole domain of art to see how much of it is after this manner art, 
may bring me to a last defining ‘‘ postulate’’: 


7. The artist creates no new ideals; he creates the creator of 
weals. 





Wherewith, but for a word of explanation, I have said what I 
could of art, of its function, which is also its definition. As to the 
word of explanation: I have couched my ‘‘postulates’’ in terms of 
the artist and his work; but always (in a way that must have seemed 
clumsy) have qualified my ‘‘artist’’ as the complete artist. Now had 
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I expressed myself less humanly and more wisely, in terms of the 
disembodied entity called ‘‘art,’’ I might at least have escaped awk- 
ward and unexplained parentheses. For the function of art I have 
been describing is not such as is to be illustrated in each artist (art. 
ists taken distributively, as the logician would say); but in all 
artists (taken collectively, then). In this vast collaboration of art- 
inspired workmen, it may be some hero-worshipper will find one, 
or one here and there, who realizes in this masterpiece or that the 
entire function of art. That one would be for his worshipper the 
one I mean by ‘‘the complete artist,’’ but I am content to suppose 
history has presented us with no such paradigm, all its forms com- 
plete. For me, some very humble things are no less works of art 
for that, did they exist in a world all by themselves, they would no 
doubt be nothing. Who has not among his rubbish the like of some 
handleless pitcher (the glory once of a noble workshop) whose lines 
remind of all the graces, its colors of autumnal flowers? But if it 
is all that for him, it is because it exists with, codperates with, other 
things of his world. In his housemaid’s world, for lack of these 
other things apt to work with it, his treasure cries but for her dust- 
bin. 

‘‘But [it will be said] what has art, so defined, to do with beauty! 
For was it not as a means to the definition of beauty that this weary 
discussion of art was introduced ?’’ 

It is indeed time we returned to beauty, and to its right to give 
its name to our ultimate ideal. But what remains to be said on 
this head can almost be imagined without the saying. For if we re- 
member that art is (1) a messenger of discontent, yet (2) no teacher 
of new ideals, but rather (3) an inspiration to each it touches, him- 
self to turn creator of a world-more-ideal—if, I say, we remember 
these three things, what part beauty plays in doing the work of art 
can not be hard to divine.® 

Epear A. Sincer, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





TOWARDS AN ACCURATE UNDERSTANDING OF SPINOZA 


[ IS not strange that my interpretation of twelve out of the 

first thirteen propositions of Ethics I, which appeared in Chroni- 
con Spinozanum, I, II, and III, should have been found by the re- 
viewer, Mr. Joseph Ratner, in the issue of March 4 of this JouRNAL, 
to be inconsistent with his understanding of certain other passages 
in the Ethics. All of his objections, leaving out of consideration his 


5 To be continued in next issue, No. 11. 
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general expressions of disapproval, are of the nature of contradic- 
tions which he believes to have been found in passages of the Ethics 
not as yet explained by me according to the method I am trying to 
apply to Spinoza as a whole. I believe I have sufficiently shown, by 
evidence which according to all established standards of literary 
criticism is accounted as valid, that Spinoza’s terms and expressions 
have a history of their own and are often used by him in a sense 
to which the ordinary student of modern philosophy has no imme-. 
diate access. While I can not undertake here to explain fully the 
passages cited against me by the reviewer, I wish to indicate briefly 
my own method of approach. 

Against my statement that ‘‘Spinoza’s substance is a whole tran- 
seending the universe which is the sum of the modes (not necessarily 
excluding its being also immanent in the universe)’’ he quotes 
Proposition 18 of Ethics, I, that ‘‘God is the immanent and not 
the transitive cause of all things’’ (p. 125). The reviewer seems 
to be quite certain that the term ‘‘transitive’’ here, or rather the 
Latin transiens, means the same as ‘‘transcendent,’’ inasmuch as 
both are used as opposites of the term ‘‘immanent.’’ When in the 
course of time I come to discuss Proposition 18, I hope to show that 
there are many shades of meaning to the term ‘‘immanent,’’ that 
there are many shades of opposition to it, and that Spinoza’s 
transiens and my use of the term ‘‘transcending’’ do not exactly ex- 
press the same shade of opposition to the term ‘‘immanent.’’ 

My argument that Spinoza could not have considered Substance 
as ‘‘a physical quantitative whole’’ in the sense of ‘‘the aggregate 
sum of the modes’’ (Chronicon Spinozanum, I, p. 109 f.) is countered 
by the reviewer by the statement that according to Spinoza ‘‘God is 
among an infinite number of other things, an infinite corporeal 
Being’? (p. 125), meaning thereby, evidently, that according to 
Spinoza God is what I tried to prove He is not, namely ‘‘the aggre- 
gate sum of the modes.’’ If the reader cares to look into Ethics, I, 
Prop. XV, Schol., to which the reviewer refers as the source of his 
statement, he will find that what Spinoza is trying to prove there is 
“that extended substance is one of the infinite attributes of God,’’ 
Which is quite another matter. What I consider to be Spinoza’s 
conception as to the relation of the essence of Substance to the at- 
tributes and the modes, on which point the reviewer’s own understand- 
ing of the matter is used by him as an argument against me (p. 126), 
the reader can partly gather from the chapters already published, 
and as for the rest I must beg his indulgence until the publication 
of the chapter on the attributes of extension and thought. 

Against my statement that Spinoza’s Substance is unknowable 
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in its essence the reviewer exclaims: ‘‘Truly a remarkable pronounce. 
ment, when we consider that Spinoza defines substance’’ (p. 125), 
But may it not be said that Spencer defined God as the unknowable? 
And did the reviewer stop to think for a moment how many kinds of 
definition were abroad at the time of Spinoza, and of what nature are 
the Definitions of Spinoza, and what was their purpose? 

He also cites against this unknowability of Substance Proposi- 
tion 47 of Ethics, II, that ‘‘the human mind possesses an adequate 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God’’ (p. 125), 
Now, there are several kinds of knowledge, according to Spinoza, 
and we therefore find him speaking of God as being knowable in one 
sense, but as being unknowable in another. It is with reference to 
the unknowability of God in one of the senses of knowledge that 
Spinoza says in Epistola L: ‘‘Of His essence we can form no general 
idea.’’ I have discussed this question in the opening paragraph of 
Section IV of the third chapter (Chronicon Spinozanwm, ITI, p. 
165), which the reviewer has completely overlooked. I am taking 
the liberty of quoting from myself a few sentences: ‘‘The God or 
Substance of Spinoza, like the God of medieval rationalists, is un- 
knowable in his essence. He may indeed, in Spinoza’s view, be im- 
mediately perceived by intuition as a clear and distinct idea, but 
He is not subject to knowledge that defines its object in terms broader 
and more general. When Spinoza argues against the medieval con- 
ception of an unknowable God, he simply argues for the view that 
God can be known, after a manner, even though He can not be defined 
in terms of genus and species.”’ 

The reviewer further quotes against the unknowability of Spin- 
oza’s God Proposition 28 of Ethics, IV, that ‘‘the highest good of the 
mind is the knowledge of God and the highest virtue of the mind is 
to know God’’ (p. 125), and he also argues that an intellectual love 
of an unknowable God would be ‘‘pure charlatanism’’ (Ibid.). The 
reviewer apparently misunderstands the unknowability of God to 
mean a sort of agnosticism with respect to God’s existence or even 4 
denial of God’s existence. A similar misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing of negative terms occurs elsewhere in the review, as I shall point 
out later. The fact is, the idea of an unknowable God is as old as 
theology. Whatever the implications of this expression, it does not 
connote doubt as to the existence of God. Theologians have, there- 
fore, never found any difficulty in making an unknowable God an 
object of love as well as a source of law and in continuing to use the 
language of piety by extolling the knowledge of God as the greatest 
of all virtues. 

In my discussion of Spinoza’s Definition of God (Chronicon 
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Spinozanum, III, pp. 146-147) I tried to show that it was meant to 
be a reproduction of a medieval definition, and on the basis of what 
I proved to be its literary source I said with regard to Spinoza’s 
definition that ‘‘by eternal he means here infinite time’’ (Zbid., p. 
147). The reviewer, failing to notice, apparently, that the adverb 
‘there’’ is the equivalent of the more colloquial ‘‘in this here place,’’ 
quotes against me Spinoza’s well-known Definition of ‘‘eternity’’ 
(p. 127). 

In the chapter, ‘‘Spinoza on the Simplicity of Substance,’’ I at- 
tempted to show that in Propositions VIII, IX, and X of Ethics, I, 
Spinoza endeavors to prove of Substance what he has affirmed of 
God in Definition VI. This parallelism or analogy between sub- 
stance and God is briefly outlined by me on page 147 in Chronicon 
Spinozanum, III. In the subsequent pages it is fully worked out, and 
on page 164, in taking up Proposition IX, I say: ‘‘The next step in 
the parallelism between substance and God is to show that by in- 
finity in both cases is meant the possession of infinite attributes.’’ 
This is the simple meaning of the ‘‘parallelism between substance 
and God’’ which the reviewer finds ‘‘difficult to understand’’ and 
‘“‘very curious’”’ (p. 127). 

It is interesting to watch with what facility the reviewer plays 
words against words and equates terms without apparently being 
aware of what they actually stand for in Spinoza. He thus finds a 
contradiction between my statement that there is not any relation 
between the essence of God and that of other beings and Spinoza’s 
statement in Epistola IV that God has something actually in common 
with created beings (p. 127). What Spinoza means by the latter 
statement is simply to affirm that God has the attribute of extension 
(see ‘Spinoza on the Unity of Substance’’ in Chronicon Spinozanum, 
II, pp. 97-98). This, however, does not establish a relation between 
the essence of God and the essence of other beings any more than the 
existence of something in common between God and the human mind, 
in the medieval theory of emanation, established a relation between 
the essence of God and the essence of the human mind. The only 
relation that this ‘‘something in common’’ establishes is that of 
cause and effect, as I have pointed out in my second chapter (Jbid., 
p. 100 f.). 

He further finds fault with the statement that God is ‘‘infinite’’ 
also in the sense of being ‘‘indeterminate.’’ He argues that inas- 
much as ‘‘indeterminate’’ is the equivalent of ‘‘indefinite’’ it can 
not be the equivalent of ‘‘infinite,’’ for Spinoza expressly dis- 
tinguishes between the ‘‘infinite’’ and the ‘‘indefinite’’ (p. 128). It 
happens that Spinoza distinguishes ‘‘indefinite’’ from ‘‘infinite’’ by 
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restricting it to the sense of ‘‘immeasurable,’’ as will be gathered 
from my next chapter in the forthcoming fourth volume of the 
Chronicon Spinozanum. As for the term ‘‘indeterminate,’’ I have 
used it in its legitimate sense of ‘‘indefinable’’ as the privative of 
determinatio used by Spinoza in his dictum: Determinatio negatio 
est (Epistola L). 

The reviewer also seems to show a lack of appreciation of the 
method of critical textual study even in its simplest form. In try- 
ing to explain the meaning of Proposition IX, I pointed out that it 
must be taken as the major premise of a syllogism in which the 
minor premise and the conclusion are to be supplied. This I 
thought was necessary in order to complete what I consider to be the 
main argument contained in Propositions VII to X. To prove my 
contention I referred to a parallel passage in Epistola IX (olim 
XXVII) where the very same Proposition is quoted as the major 
premise of the very syllogism that is wanted according to my inter- 
pretation in the Ethics. This I think should be conclusive to any 
one who has ever worked independently on source material and 
tried to extricate a connected thought from several mutually sup- 
plementary texts. I don’t see with what relevancy the reviewer 
brings in what he happens to think of Pollock’s interpretation of 
Proposition VII of the Second Part (p. 127). 

It is sometimes disheartening to notice the break in the continuity 
of philosophic modes of expression when students of modern phi- 
losophy, however well informed otherwise, find themselves quite at 
a loss and uncomfortable in the presence of terms which were com- 
mon stock-in-trade from the time of Aristotle throughout the Middle 
Ages and were still a common commodity in the times of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Locke. The reviewer thus can not grasp the techni- 
eality of the expression ‘‘prior in nature’ in the sense of the priority 
of the more universal to the less universal or of animality (which to 
the reviewer is the same as ‘‘animals’’) to rationality (p. 126). 
Similarly he seems to be puzzled by the negative interpretation of 
such expressions as ‘‘to be conceived through itself’’ or ‘‘to be in 
itself’? and to him it can not mean anything but that the thing 90 
conceived or so said to be does not exist (p. 126). 

But still, while not being at home in common medieval forms of 
expression the reviewer feels quite confident that he knows a priort 
the difference between medieval and modern philosophy, and assures 
us that ‘‘Spinoza in every particular is a full-blooded modern,”’ and 
that his God is not the God of Maimonides (p. 124). I must confess 
that I am not always sure as to what is medieval and what is modern 
in philosophy. But this much I can say with certainty, that I find 
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nothing medieval in Maimonides’ approach to the problem of reli- 
gion except his modernist lack of logical consistency in raising the 
superstructure of a traditional religious system upon a purely sci- 
entific conception of God. The advance made by Spinoza is not in 
modifying Maimonides’ conception of God, but rather in escaping 
that logical inconsistency. Starting out with the identical premises, 
he consistently carries on his reasoning to its logical conclusion. 
He thus ceases to be a medieval and becomes a modern. But it is 
as a critic of the medievals that he appears to us in his writings, it 
is from their premises that his own discussion arises, and for this 
reason I believe in emphasizing Spinoza’s rdéle as the last of the 
medievals no less than his réle as the first of the moderns. 
H. A. WoLFrson. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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The New History and the Social Studies. Harry EumMer Barnes. 
New York: The Century Company. 1925. Pp. xix + 605. 
Psychology and History. Harry Emer Barnes. New York: The 

Century Company. 1925. Pp. 195. 


Half a century ago, when the English historian, Freeman, uttered 
his celebrated aphorism that ‘‘history is past politics,’’ he expressed 
the general opinion of historical students in his day. It is true that 
there were a few men then writing history, such as John Richard 
Green, who on occasion would introduce into their narratives events 
of a non-political character, but their innovations were hardly heeded 
by the solid exponents of orthodox history. Now all this is changed. 
For many years the conviction has been growing among historians 
that this orthodoxy was not so admirable as it seemed, and a new 
school of historians has been coming to the fore with a challenge to 
the older writers. Professor James Harvey Robinson was one of 
the first to talk a great deal about the ‘‘new history,’’ and through 
his courses at Columbia as well as his more recent popular writings, 
he has accustomed many persons to looking at the past in a way that 
is poles asunder from Freeman’s. 

But while the air has long been filled with discussions of the new 
history, there has been, up to the present, no clear statement of what 
itis. To supply this need, Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, himself 
one of the most advanced of the new school, has recently published 
the two volumes under review: the first is his reasoned confession 
of faith, the second merely a reprint of the longest chapter in the 
other book. The first chapter of the larger work, which is entitled 
“The Past and Future of History,’’ contrasts the ‘‘new’’ history 
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with the older variety: the remaining chapters are devoted to a de. 
tailed discussion of the relations which should prevail between history 
and the other social sciences. Each of the chapters deals with one 
of these social sciences, giving first a brief survey of the history of 
the study of that science, then pointing out ways in which a knowl. 
edge of its discoveries will help the historian to understand the past, 
While the different chapters are not arranged in any logical order, 
it appears from them that there are at least three ways in which the 
modern historian must differ from Freeman: he must have a knowl- 
edge of certain sciences, such as geography and anthropology, which 
throw light upon the basis and background of human history; he 
must be conversant with the latest discoveries of other men—psy- 
chologists, economists, political scientists, and especially sociologists 
—who have any light to throw upon the nature of man as he exists 
to-day ; and he must devote his attention to more aspects of life, and 
include in his works discussions of economic history, intellectual his. 
tory, the history of science and technology, the history of ethical 
theories, and the history of everything else that men have been or 
done, for history should deal not with past politics, but with past 
humanity. In a word, a knowledge of all the social sciences is as in- 
dispensable to the ‘‘new’’ historian as is a knowledge of ‘‘Giry’s 
manual on Diplomatic to the present-day student of historical doe- 
uments.’’ 

This is a large field, and Mr. Barnes’s attempt to cover it is, of 
course, the effort of a pioneer. It is hardly to be expected that all 
even of the ‘‘new’’ historians will agree with him in every detail, 
yet the present reviewer must admit that, aside from the author’s 
rather captious temperament, he can find few major points to criti- 
cize. It is surprising that in the discussion of the background of 
history no attention is given to the possible contributions of biology, 
especially as the author has written on this very subject. Some per- 
sons, too, might take exception to the emphasis which he places upon 
certain periods and fields of history to the exclusion of others. Like 
H. G. Wells, he seems to skip rather lightly over the years separating 
the New Stone Age from the Industrial Revolution. On the other 
hand, though certain passages seem to admit that religion has played 
a part in history, he writes no chapter on the study of religious his- 
tory, apparently believing that anthropologists alone have anything 
to teach upon this matter; but even though every enlightened snvel 
tigator of religious history will agree that the study of primitive 
religions is now a necessary prolegomenon to the study of its higher 
forms, it is also well to remember that the medieval Catholic Chureh 
differed as widely from totemism as does the modern spinning 
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machine from the primitive whorl—a fact which Mr. Barnes seems 
to neglect. 

In general, one can not help suspecting that the mere fact of 

writing about the ‘‘new’’ history has led Mr. Barnes to lay an alto- 
gether undue emphasis upon everything else calling itself new; at 
any rate, there are very few ‘‘new’’ ideas which do not find their way 
into the book. The author permits himself frequent and rather dog- 
matic expressions of his opinions upon contemporary problems (such 
as the superiority of local option over nation-wide prohibition, or 
the ghastly effects of our present sex mores) which have nothing to 
do with the subject in hand. His greatest interest lies in the two 
relatively new sciences of psychology and sociology, and especially 
in their newer developments: thus he considers that psycho-analysis 
is the most important discovery of the new psychology—which is the 
more surprising as he ordinarily tends to belittle the réle of the indi- 
vidual in history, and as the illustrations he brings forward of the 
psychoanalyst’s contributions seem almost as trivial as the royal anec- 
dotes and bons mots which graced the pages of the older historians. 
And one is tempted to wonder whether such a subject as the rise of 
Christianity might not have received more sympathetic attention had 
only some one thought of calling it ‘‘the religious revolution.”’ 

In spite of all this, however, it is a very grave question whether 
this ‘‘new’’ history is really so new, after all. Mr. Barnes’s sense for 
the dramatic leads him to picture the new school as made up of a 
chosen few who are devoting their lives to a struggle against the 
inertia and mental obtuseness of the great bulk of present-day stu- 
dents of history. It is true that as historians tend to form a guild 
they are at times a little slow in accepting, in their corporate capac- 
ity, the latest ideas which prevail in the world at large. But it is 
no longer true that this new school is made up of a struggling mi- 
nority : it is at present so completely in the ascendant that many of its 
members tend to forget their parvenu nature, and to assume all the 
airs of a time-honored orthodoxy. There is scarcely a person of 
standing in the American Historical Association whose name does 
not figure in the frequent and lengthy lists of contributors to the 
new history. Practically all of the historical textbooks used in our 
schools and colleges were written by persons strongly under the in- 
fluence of the founders of the new history, or else by these founders 
themselves: there are certainly no texts so widely used in America 
to-day as those of Professor Robinson, while Professor Beard has 
even been invading the grades. The present reviewer’s acquaintance 

is not complete, but he has met few historical students of the 
younger generation ( by which he means those who took their degrees 
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in the twentieth century) who could not be ranked as members of 
the new school. He is therefore forced to the conclusion that the 
conventional historian against whom Mr. Barnes so frequently grows 
eloquent is in reality a man of straw. 

These considerations, however, do not diminsh the value of the 
book—they rather enhance it. The history therein described is not 
the vision of a few solitary dreamers: it is the history which prac. 
tically all of our historians are to-day writing and teaching. The 
book is not the first manifesto of a new movement, but a statement 
of what has actually been going on for the past fifteen or twenty 
years. The book, therefore, does not contain much that will be 
new to the professional historian, but it is one which may well be 
placed in the hands of students who are beginning the serious study 
of history, or of general readers who wish to know what historians 
are now up to. And no one who picks the book up can fail to be im- 
pressed by the wide reading of the author and the vigorous style in 
which he expresses himself. 













































J. W. Swain. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Etudes de Psychologie Linguistique; Le style oral rythmique et 
mnémotechnique chez les verbo-moteurs. Marcen Jousse. (Ar- 
chives de Philosophie, II, 4.) Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1925. 
240 pp. 

The study of linguistic psychology, which is dedicated to M. 
L.’Abbé Jean-Pierre Rousselot, teacher of experimental phonetics at 
the College of France, brings together data from the fields of psychol- 
ogy, ethnology, linguistics, and phonetics. Beginning with a con- 
sideration of energy transformations in living organisms, M. Jousse 
proceeds to the study of expressive movements and attitudes. Ob- 
jectively considered, some gestures are purely reflex, as those in- 
volved in emotional expression, and others are intended to express 
a logical proposition. Primitive people transform the events of their 
environment into gesture and dramatize them in dance. One very 
important type of semantic gesture is that which involves the phys- 
iological mechanisms for producing speech. Ethnic attitudes, 
whether articulate or other, depend upon a particular cultural en- 
vironment; and the ethnic differences are frequently so great that 
it is impossible to translate the propositions of one ethnic center into 
the terms of another. Thus arises the difficulty of translation—a 
matter of considerable interest to the student of language. 

Movements of living organisms are in many cases rhythmical, 
and this fact is brought into relation with the rhythmic form in 
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losophy, religion, science, law, and other important matters are 
sometimes preserved verbally in metric forms. Illustrations are 
selected from Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chinese, and other languages. 
Rhythmic form is a mnemonic device. Remarkable feats of memory 
are cited in which several thousand verses are learned by a single in- 
dividual, preserving the knowledge of the tribe as oral tradition. 

M. Jousse discusses oral style. He notes that deaf-mutes com- 
municate by a revivification of the actions of nature, and that their 
gestures express propositions usually in the form ‘‘The agent acts 
upon the object.’’ The order of ideas in the sentence of a deaf- 
mute resembles that of early languages. Balance, syllabification, 
alliteration and other matters are discussed in the body of the study. 

Although the title implies that the work is essentially psycho- 
logical, the psychological materials are very inadequately presented. 
In the treatment of rhythm, for example, there is a brief, incom- 
plete, and unsatisfactory reference to the experimental literature 
of the subject. The work is of no consequence to the psychologist ; 
the study would probably be of greater interest and value to the lin- 
guist. The study is made up largely of quotations selected from 
various sources, and the continual change from one writer to an- 
other is a bit disconcerting. The author promises a further work, 
however, and if the present is simply a breaking of the soil, we may 
hope later to see the fruits of a more thorough and detailed culti- 
vation of this interesting but intricate field. 


Pau, Tuomas Youna. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


L’Idea e it Mondo, Abbozzo Introduttivo ad wn Idealismo Conereto. 

R. Pavesr. Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 1925. 279 pp. 

The ‘‘concrete idealism’’ of R. Pavese is of a type made familiar 
by the metaphysical systems of Schelling and would have won for 
its author an honorable place in the histories of philosophy had it 
been written before the fifth century A.D. There is, however, some- 
thing in his cosmic symmetries to which a modern can not take kindly, 
in spite of the respectful seriousness with which he takes them in 
Plotinus and Giordano Bruno, for example. Signore Pavese is born 
out of his time, as a glance at the following hint of his theories will 
suggest. 

The cosmos—for 1’Idea e il Mondo is a cosmology—is best to be 
understood not logically nor metaphysically but ‘‘gnoseologically.”’ 
The distressing fact that premises are required for all reasoning 
moves Signor Pavese to explain the impossibility of absolutely sure— 
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i.e., self-critical—knowledge. The explanation is the cyclical nature 
of reality itself, which has no unfounded basis, but moves in the up. 
ward and downward currents of Neo-Platonism. In human life the 
cycle is represented by the passage of ideas into acts and of acts into 
ideas, a reciprocity which has, indeed, been slighted by philosophers 
and is surely as good an analogy for cosmic processes as falling bod. 
ies, syllogisms, or chemical affinities. 

In the cosmos the two antitheses which are reciprocally related 
are, as may be imagined, the Transcendent (God) and the Immanent 
(Nature). Having gone so far the author proceeds to elucidate the 
character of each and then gives us (Ch. V and succeeding chapters) 
the relations between the two. They are the relations between a 
general idea and the particulars subsumed under it, but general ideas 
and particulars have peculiar characteristics in this system which 
they do not have elsewhere. For the idea is unity—this is meant 
literally—and the particular plurality; unity is ‘‘a nucleus, an es- 
sence,’’ plurality a body, organism, matter. We are even given a 
diagram showing the katabasis of ‘‘nuclei’’ as a degradation of ab- 
solute reality and their return to it. At the summit is placed ‘‘the 
positive pole of Being, transcendental substance’’; at the foot the 
negative pole, ‘‘immanent substance, absolute matter.’’ There are 
seven grades of Being and on each level the plurality of beings is an 
appropriate power of seven. The number seven is not chosen merely 
to follow tradition. It is chosen on ‘‘the supposition that any idea 
includes in itself seven ideas of an immediately lower grade’’ (p. 
114). 

We should be happy to continue this exposition but lack of 
space forbids. We should like to point out, however, that the cos- 
mological scheme is duplicated, so to speak, in the physical atom, the 
living cell, and the human body. Have they not each a centre— 
either real or figurative—and subordinate parts between which there 

is reciprocal influence? The ubiquity of the process is impressive 
~ evidence that it is the key to the riddle of the universe. 

It would be unforgivable to end this review without giving the 
reader a taste of Signore Pavese’s style. One can foresee the bitter 
arguments which will arise in 1975 over the meaning of such passages 
as this: ‘‘Within the protoplasmic mass (resolvable into atomic- 
molecular matter) forming the fundamental material of the human 
organism, it can be said that the single cellular elements represent 
nodes of sensibility or of differentiated vital activity, having brought 
it about that one by one through successive modifications of the pro- 
toplasmic medium in harmony with the external surroundings, and, 
so to speak, by condensations (‘picnosi’) about respective nuclear 
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elements gradually these descend with the nervous currents (or 
higher individuals) as ideas in phases of involution or of individua- 
tion. Not otherwise do the nuclei of those cosmic unities in forma- 
tion, which are the comets, unify bit by bit within themselves the 
material of the cosmos, foundation of that which will be a new star’’ 
(p. 140). This is only one of a hundred similar delightful passages. 
We strongly hope that all professors of philosophy who contemplate 
writing, all graduate students in philosophy who are gestating a 
Ph.D. dissertation, all university presidents who believe that their 
faculties are not productive enough, will read this book. They will 
then stop. 
GrorGE Boas. 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Joint Session of the Mind Association and the Aristotelian 
Society will be held this year at Trinity College, Cambridge, July 
2-4 incl. Applications for registration should be made to Prof. 
G. E. Moore, 86 Chesterton Road, Cambridge, England. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 


Friday, July 2. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. J. A. Smith. 
Address by Pror. W. R. Sorry. 
Saturday, July 3. 
10 am. Chairman: Dr. C. D. Broad. 
Symposium: ‘‘The Nature of Sensible Appearances.”’ 
Pror. G. Dawes Hicks, Mr. H. H. Price, Pror. G. 
E. Moors, Miss L. 8. StTepsine. 
2 p.m. Chairman: Prof. 8. Alexander. 
Symposium: ‘‘The Place of Mind in Nature.’’ Pror. 
L. T. Hosnouse, Pror. J. A. Smirn, Pror. G. C. 
FIELD. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. G. E. Moore. 
Symposium: ‘‘Universals and the Method of Analysis.” 
Mr. H. W. B. Josep, Mr. F. P. Ramsey, Mr. J. A. 
CHADWICK. 
Sunday, July 4. 
2 p.m. Chairman: Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 
Symposium: ‘‘The Notion of Emergence.’’ Dr. E. 5. 
RussEuu, Mr. C. R. Morris, Sir W. Lestre MAcKEN- 
ZIE. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. W. R. Sorley. 
Symposium : ‘‘The Validity of Belief in a Personal God.” 
Pror. J. L. Stocks, Dr. C. D. Broan, Pror. W. G. DE 
BurGH. 





